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SELECTIONS. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


RuLES TO BE OBSERVED IN TRADE. 


ENDEAVOR to be perfect in the calling 
you are engaged in; and be affiduous in every 
part thereof ;—Inpustry being the natural 
means of acquiring Wealth, Honor, and Reputa- 
tion,—as IpLeness is of Poverty, Shame, and 
Difgrace. 

Lay a good foundation in regard to princi- 
ple. Be iure not wilfully to overreach or de- 
ceive your neighbor ; but keep alwaysin your 
eye the golden rule of Doing as you would be 
done unto. 

Be ftri& in difcharging all legal debts. Do 
not evade your creditors by any fhuffling arts, 
in giving notes under your hand, only to defer 
payment : but, if you have it in your power, 
diicharge all debts when they become due.— 
Above all, when you are ftraitened for want of 
money, be cautious of taking it up at an high 
intereft. ‘This has been the ruin of many, 
therefore endeavor to avoid it. 

Endeavor to be as much in your fhop or 
warehoufe, or in whatever place your bufinefs 
properly lies, as poffibly you can. Leaye it 
not to fervants to tranfact ;: for cuftomers, will 
not regard them as yourfelf ; they generally 
think they fhall not be fo well ferved : befides, 
miftakes may arife by the negligence or inexpe 
rience of fervants ; and therefore your prefence 
will prevent, probably, the lofs of a good cuf- 
tomer. 

Be complaifant to the Meaneft, as well as to 
the Greate#. You are as much obliged to ufe 
good manners for a farthing as a pound ; the 
one demands it from you as well as the other. 

se not too talkative, but fpeak as much as 
is neceflary to recommend your goods; and 
always obferve to keep within the rules of de- 
cency. If cultomers flight your goods, and 
undervalue them, endeavor to convincé them 
of their miliake, if you can, but not affront 
them. Do not be pert in your anfwers, but 
with patience hear, and with meeknefs give an 
anfwer : for if you affront in a {mall matter, it 
may probably hinder yow?>3m a future good 
ruitomer. They may think that you_are dear 
inthe articles they want; but, by going te,4n- 





Deal at the fountain-head for as many articles 
as you can; and, if it lies in your power, for 
ready money. ‘This method you will find to 
be the moft profitable in the end. Endeavor 
to keep a proper fortment in your way, but not 
overftock yourfelf. Aim not at making a great 
figure in your fhop in unneceflary ornaments, 
but let it be neat and ufeful; too great an ap- 
pearance may rather prevent than engage cuf- 
tomers. Make your du/ine/s your pleafure, and 
other entertainments will only appear necefla- 
ry for relaxation therefrom. ; 
Strive to maintain a fair chara@er in the 
world ; that will be the beft means for advanc- 
ing your credit, gaining youthe moft flourith- 
ing trade, and enlarging your fortune. Con- 
defcend to no mean aétion, but add a luftre to 
trade, by keeping up to the dignity of your na- 
ture. [ European Mag. 





Jo Mr. SPECTATOR. 
The humble petition of WHO and WHICH. 


‘SHEWETH, 


‘That your petitioners being in a forlorn 
and deititute condition, know not to whom 
we fhould apply ourfelves for relief, becaufe 
there is hardly any man alive who hath not 
injured us. Nay, we fpeak it with forrow, e- 


ven You yourfelf, whom we fhould fufpe& of 


fuch a practice the laft of all mankind, can 
hardly acquit yourfelf of having given us fome 
caufe of complaint. We are defcended of an- 
cient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, until the jack-fprat rHat 
fupplanted us. How often have we found 
ourfelves flighted by the clergy in their pul- 
pits, and the lawyers at the bar? Nay, how 
often have we heard in one of the moft polite 
and auguft affemblies in the univerfe, to our 
great mortification, thefe words, That THAT 
that noble Lord urged ; which if one of us had 
had juflice done, would have founded nobler 
thus, That WHICH that noble Lord urged. Sen- 
ates themfelves, the guardians of Briti/b liber- 
ty, have degraded us, and preferred THAT 
to us; and yet no decree was ever given a- 
gainft us. Inthe very atts of parliament, in 
which the utmoft right fhould be done to every 
body, WORD, and thing, we find ourfelves of- 
ten either not ufed, or ufed one inftead of an- 
other. In the firft and belt prayer children 


other, may find it not fo, and probably ma’ le. {8,078 taught, they learn to mifufe us ; Our Fa- 


turn again ; but if you behave rude andaf. 
fronting, there is no ho 
or thet: future cuftom. 

Take great care in keeping your accats 
well, Enter every thing neceffary in uur 
dvoks with neatneis and exaétnefs ; often te 
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CATION, aft 
er lon - 
to an alteration ~& 2°>ates, 


( Pathe-tin Heaven, fhould be, Our Fa- 
in He, aven tu 


tion of it. 
Pare thoy 


‘The Spani/b proverb fays, J/ fabio muda con- 
fejo, il necio no ; i. e. A wife man changes bis mind, 
a fool never will. So that we think you, Sir, a 
very proper perfon to addrefs to, fince we 
know you to be capable of wong, convinced, 
and changing your judgment. You are well 
able to fettle this affair, and to you we fubmit 
our caufe. We defire you to aflign the butts 
and bounds of each of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We 
would defire to be heard by out counfel, but 
that we fear in their very pleadings they would 
betray our caufe : befides, we have been op- 
preffed fo many years, that we can appear no 
other way but im forma pauperis. All which 
confidered, we hope you will be pleafed to do 
that which to right and juftice fhall appertain, 

(From the SpeGator.} 





THE STUDY OF GREEK RECOMMENDED, 
(From the Purfuits of Literature.) 


AS I am fpeaking of Philofophy, I may be 
excufed if I fay a few words of that language, 
in which its power has been moft confpicuous, 
I fee no more pedantry in the knowledge and 
ftudy of the Greek tongue, than of the French 
or the German. But when I confider that 
every fubje& in philofophy, in hiftory, in ora- 


tory, and nm » whatever can dignify or 
embellith fitman fociety in its moft cultivated 


ftate, has there found the higheft authors; that 
the principles of compofition are better taught 
and more fully exemplified than in any other 
language ; that the Greek writers are the uni- 
verial legiflators in tafte, criticifm, and jut 
compofition, from whom there is no appeal, 
and who will be found unerring direétors ; I 
would with a peculiar emphafis and earneltnefs 
requeft young men of fortune, ability, and 
polifhed education, not to caft off the ftudy of 
the Greek writers, when they leave fchool, or 
the univerfity. A few hours devoted to this 
ftudy in every week will preferve and improve 
their knowledge. It will animate the whole 
mais of their learning, will give colour to their 
thoughts and precifion to their expreflions.— 
There is no neceflity either to quote or to fpeak 
Greek ; but the conitant perufal of the hifto- 
rians, philofophers, orators, and poets will be 
fel¢ and perceived. In parliar-snt and at the 
bar it would be molt confpics«" lpr 104 
are wife will fecretly. at’ 4nd prepare to Poa, 
dation, which m*f'®t heaven’s great tender? 
ceeds from long © QW VY 
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ina liltle time will be of n6 ufé tome, on ae- 


count of fome new fafhion.” 

Since that time the rapid changes of fafhion 
have fo augmented, that what was then told as 
a fool’s reply, might now pafs as the mature 
reflection of a wife man. 

Who would believe there has been an age, in 
which the eye-brows growing together was 


‘admired and praifed as a perfection im ladies. 


Itis however a fat attefted by Anacreon, who 
boafted of this charm in his miftrefs. Theocri- 
tus, Petronius, and féveral of the ancients, al- 
fo notice it. Ovid informs us, that in his time 
the ladies’ painted between their eye-brows, 
that they might’appear to be united. It is 
Rill cdutedired® as beautiful, I believe, among 
the Grecians and Perfians. 

There was a time when it was fafhionble for 

entlemen to have thick legs ; this dropfical 
fathion,; however, gave way to a confumptive 
one, and thin legs were for a time all the rage. 

To what height has not fafhion carried its 
tyranny ? There has been a period when it has 
influenced the health ; it was not becoming to 
be healthy; it was confidered as indicative of 
being a low, vulgar perfon. 

At another time the vapours were in vogue, 
and it was thought a mark:of good breeding 
ta have them exceflively. 

Various are the forms whieh ladies head- 
drefles have aflumed at different periods; and 
to what whims has not the fafhion of the hair 
been fubjected ?—-Sometimes drefled high, 
then low, platted, to hang in trefles, and fome- 
times clofe up to the head, and it has been even 


cropped round. , 7 
oft of the fathions, however, 1 dreffiny, 


which have been confidered by the ladies as 
new, may be feen on old medals to have been 
the drefles of the ancient emprefles. 





(The following paragraphs. are fele&ed from the 
works of Saint Pierre.) 

COMPLAINTS have always been made 
that the unworthy frequently enjoy the gift of 
fortune, while the virtuous are deftitute. We 
are often incorrect in our.eftimate of merit ; 
not fo much that we over rate ourfelves, as 
that we undervalue others; and this refults 
not from injuftice, but from ignorance. But 
Virtuous petfons are fometimes deftitute not 
only of the bleflings of fortune, but of thofe of 
nature: To this, fays Saint. Pierre, I reply, 
that their misfortune often turns to their ad- 
vantage. When the world perfecutes them, 
they are generally driven into fome illuftrious 
career. isfortune is the road to great tal- 


ents, Om dtl blingio great virtues, which are 
6 


far “Jr, fee. + sede ig. not in your power,” 
ar preferable. “xy be a natural phi- 
faid Marcus Aurelius, ‘or a mathemati- 
lofopher, a poet, an oratory< * “““s¥ 


which is better than all. 





i - 


cnre Lote, 


cian ; but itis in your powe% ‘be virtuous, 


nation. Frequently the moft tiing obferya- 
tion leads to the moft importar difcoveries. 
A little piece of iron, that turnttoward the 
north, guides fleets through the -acklefs def- 
erts of the ocean ; and a reed ofp unknown 


ae "i upon the beach of the(zores, led 
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Chriftopher Columbus to imagine the exiltence of 
the: American world. 
The length of an animal’s life is fometimes 

proportioned to the duration of the vegetable 
| that nourifhes it. A number of catterpillars 
come into life and die with the leaves on which 
they feed. There are infects that exift only 
five hours, fuch as the ephemera. ‘This f{pe- 
cies of fly, about half the fize of the little fin- 

er, is produced from a fluviatic worm that is 
Prand at the mouths of rivers particularly, on 
the waters edge, in the mud, where it digs for 
fubfiftence. his worm lives three years, and 
at the end of this period, about Midfummer- 
day, it changes, almoft fuddenly, into a fly, 
which appears in the world at fix o’clock in 
the evening, and dies at eleven at night. 





From the Port Fotio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


«© The heart of the foolith is like a cart whec!.”” 


IF this be the faét, and the wife man accu- 
rate in his fimilitude, what myriads of wheels 
rollin this, our rolling world ! 

As it is the privilege of Preachers to para- 
phrafe their text, and extort meanings, that will 
flide eaftly into the train of their own fenti- 
ments ; I fhall choofe to underftand the word 
fooli‘h, as not only intended to indicate weak, 
but giddy and uafable men. This definition 
being granted, and it is not fo far fetched, as 
many, which my fellow labourers, John Fiavel 
and Matthew Henry have framed, what great- 


er Shpity can, be found between two things, 
appaicutly unlike, thana hypochondriac writ- 


er, and acart wheel? Such a fplenetic author 
as the Lay Preacher, for inftance, reftlefs, and 
whofe labours are in regular rotation, moves 
aroUgy the ruts of life, creaking and complain- 
ing of ob/fru@ions in the way, and, when the 
daily drudgery is done, is left, by the inatten- 
tion of mankind, without a fhelter, or funk into 
a flough. 

| A very ancient moralift, who publifhed his 
wifdom in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in- 
troduces, fomewhere in his works, an aged fire, 
complaining of the clandeftine nuptials of his 
daughter. As the height of his misfortune, 
the difappointed sateen, iy that his dar- 
ling fhould efpoufe a fickle foreigner, and, as it 
is exprefled in the quaint ftyle of that age, 


— 
by 





wheeling ftranger. A romantic adventurer, 
continually fhifting his fituation, expofed to the 
temptations and vices of various regions, and, 


like the Dove of Noah, perpetually feeking, 
and never finding a /ettlement, mult be grof iy 


deficient in that uniformity of chor ~ 


fary to the hanninoGuer ver- 


wap Uys NACHT ypiucae Of Marriage. 





difinterefted in the Lay Preacher. 


‘Tye her fortunes to an extravagant, and’ 


| 








a. acter, necef- 
Be on 
i Rifeuard, therefore, yé parents, when your 
daug ters are folicited to wedlock, by thofe, | be, 
_ | who are commonly called unfleady men, left 
Every thing in nature is a fers of concate- | haply ye find them wheeling. » The heart of a 
hufband, that is like a cart wheel, will, in fome of 
its unaccountable and wild-rotations, be turn- 
ed away from its duty or yee to vir 
ice t en, muft.be fuppofed mo 
aor fe paging The rea- | Mthe downfal of the molt renowned ftates 


fons are obvious ;_ he has, in a former fermon, 





hinted that he was full of years, and, moreover, 
from the gravity and reftraint of his profeffion, 
cannot approach, even the female cheek, but 
with the /a/ute of a Saint, or the hifs of Charity. 
He, therefore, entreats the daughters of the 
land, not to confound prudery with virtue, 
not to follow, with too {tri& obfervance, the 
changes of fafhien, nor to be too ambitious of 
the artifice of coquetry, for all thefe things af- 
{imilate a woman to a wheel, whirling at a pro- 
digious rate. 

There is more hope of a fool, than of that 
various creature, commonly called a univerfal 
genius. Eager for novelty, and a ftranger to 
perfeverance, he goes on from one projeé to 
another, from art to art, and from f{cience to 
fcience, round and round like a cart wheel .— 
In the younger part of my life, I knew a man 
of the above defcription ; I think his name 
was Schemer. If he happened to hear a vet- 
eran colonel talk of the fiege of Louifbourg, he 
would buy military books, and dream ot drums 
and trumpets. In ¥%he_ midit of thefe warlike 
preparations, he received a letter from his 
brother, a lawver, informing ‘ that he had 
gained his a land caufe, at the laft fuperior 
court.’ Schemer fold his cartouch box, ‘and 
read Law for—two days. Jaded with the ob- 
fcurtty of this fludy, his reftlefs mind demand.- 
ed fomething new, and he lifened with delight 
to the tale of an Eaft-India Captain, who paints 
ed the profits of faétorfhip, and the brilliancy 
of ¢ Barbaric pearl ani gold.’ In fhort, to re~ 


| count all his labours, would tice even the long 


win Jeremy Taylor. He {pent his life in 
carelefs changes ; he had, at different times, 
horfes faddled for journies to every part. of the 
continent, and the departure of many an out. 
ward bound veflel was delayed by this project- 
ing paflenger. I lived with him a month, and 
witnefled the variety of his purfuits. He might 
be found, in the morning, bufy to invent fome 


Srort cut to the temple of fcience, at noon he 


would be examining the wheels of a watch, and 
at night, making a moufe trap. His lite was 
the perpetual motion, and his palpitating. heart, 
and whirligig head, were, in very deed, like a 
cart wheat 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS. 
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‘ Be not among wine bibbers, among riotous eate*s 
gee 

LUXURY i; an evil whofe fatal effects have 
been reviftered in the annals of every age and 
‘“tatry. It is the deftroyer of public tranquil- 
ityand the poifon of domeftic happincfs. It 
envates the corporeal fyftem of its votary, 
an often prepares the way for an untimely 
dilution. It is no lefs a foe to the mind than 
It deadens all the energies of genius 
byonfining it in the dungeon of fenfuality. 

his bane of felicity is confpicuous among 
nons as well as individuals. Inthe eaftern 
wd its effects can be traced with the great- 
efacility. There luxury long fince attained 
tummit, and was a principal agent in cauf- 











+ empires of antiquity. Italy is a ftriking 
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pifure of its ravages. 
Romulus encircled the Palatine Mount, and af- | 
fumed royal honors, for a fucceflion of ages, | 
the Romans enjoyed uninterrupted profperity. 

All were engaged in fupporting the public | 
weal. Succefs and glory attended their arms ; 

seace and unanimity dwelt in their councils. | 
Cen was then unknown, but frugality was | 
encouraged, and indultry reaped her golden | 
harvett. 


The Romans by avoiding diffipation, and 
inuring themfelves to fcenes of hardihood and 
toil, became ablé to perform thofe bold achieve- 
ments, the relation of which will ever ftrike the | 
human mind with admiration and aftonifh- 
ment. But, during the reigns of the feven 
monarchs, the nation rofe from a ftate of bar- 
barifm to only a {mall degree of civilization. 
In this ftage of fociety itis difficult for the 
half-refined being to diveft thimfelf of all his 
favage cuftoms. At fuch a period we muft 
look for the perpetration of fome enormous 
crimes. Such crimes we find. One bafe, in- 
human deed, committed by a royal perfonage, 
at once, dethroned the fovereign, and caufed an 
abolition of the regal power. But this fud- 
den revolution did not check the growing glo- 
of Rome. 





The confular office, which immediately fuc- | 


ceeded the kingly, was often filled by men of 
the moft diftinguifhed abilities and the moft 
confummate valor. Many of them were pat- 
riots indeed. Their properties and lives were 
willingly devoted to the general good. Lux- 
wry never enfeebled their bodies or debafed 
their minds. 

They were not the friends of pride or venal- 
ity. They were noble-fouled veterans, who, af- 
ter leading their countrymen to conqueft and 
glory, could cheerfully refign the fplendors of 
power and retire to a imall inheritance to 
jpend their evening of life in cultivating the 
foil. The lower ranks of mankind always take 
patterns from the great ; and the examples of 
induftry, temperance and probity, exhibited 
by Cincinnatus, l’abricus and Regulus, ought to 
render their names more dear to the world 
than thofe of an Alexander, a Cxfar or a Cor- 
tes. 

Luxury wos approaching Rome in the early 
ages of the Republic. Hannibal experienced 
its effects. For that brave, but unfortunate 
warrior, by indulging his army a few weeks in 
riot and diffipation, loft more foldiers, than by 


the hazardous undertaking of crofling the | 


Rhone, the Pyrennes and the Alps. His har- 
dy troops were fuddenly transformed into fee- 
ble dehauchees, unable to fuftain the affaults 
of the Roman legions. 
tuxury ; but Rome knew them not, till her 
wealth was greatly increafed, till the opulent 
cities, Carthage, Corinth and Numantia were 
levelled to the pround. 

“ong before this period the arts and fcienc- 








| § cold fear, or ‘brown ey’d reverence.’ 


¢s were cultivated and fuch advances were | 


mace in them, as do honor to that enterprifing 
nation. Agriculture, commerce and the cruel 


aits cf war all received furprifing improve- | 


ment. 


Much attention was -likewife given to 
phote mud arts, which tend .to improye the 


| GO.’ 
' fefional bufinefs monopolize all his attention ? 
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mortal exiftence defirable. A thirft for learn- 
ing had become univerfal, and a knowledge of 
letters was almoft the only road to preferment. 
New and pleafing profpeéts daily opened to 
the view of the hiftorian, the poet and the ora- 
tor. Every effay towards the advancement of 
literature was loaded with applaufe. 

At this time the armies of the Republic were 


| invincible. Their renown was extenfive. Their 
| illuftrious genetals and daring foldiers had 


{pread war and victory half round the globe. 
Diftant kings and nations bowed to Roman 
greatnefs. But this uncommon profperity was 
of fhort duration. Their numerous conquefts 
had colleéted immenfe riches. Streams of 
wealth, flowing from the fubjugated kindoms 
of Europe, Afia and Africa, all concentred in 
Rome the'metropolis of the world. 

The empire had now reached its zenith and 
begun its declenfion. Opulence introduced 
the deadly poifon. Luxury, with all its hate- 
ful train, made its appearance in the ftate. Idle- 
nefs ufurped the place of induftry, and profu- 
fion of temperance. Riot, cruelty and difcord, 
the legitimate offspring of diflipation, were feen 
in all their frightful forms. <A fpirit of pride 
and avarice was excited. ‘Towns, cities, and 
fometimes even whole provinces, were ravaged 
to fatiate the defires of a fingle man. Riches 
were the only criterion of greatnefs. Every 
thing was venal. ‘The molt important offices 
were beflowed on the moft rich, not the moft 
meritorious. ‘Thus the empire proceeded in 


its downhill courfe, till at length it became the 
prey of a barbarious foe, 





Some weeks ago a requelt was fent to a cer- 
tain lady for a few apples for a gentleman who 
was then dangeroufly fick. The prudent wo- 
man, finding the pay was not fent, hefitated a 
number of minutes, but at length faid, ¢ fhe 
would give two or three, but only on this con- 
dition, that if the gentleman died the apples 
thould be returned ! !’ 

«« [lla vivit ? imo, fed oportet mori.” 





os ae 





FARRAGO. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. A. is entitled to our thanks for the bun- 
dle of papers he lately tranfmitted to the Ed- 
itor. The effays they contain are, in general, 
too prolix to be admitted into the Tablet. We 
fhall make fome extra¢ts from them. 

Puixo is folicited to continue his favors. 

If Coetivs intends to furnifh us with a con- 


Gi Face the fraite of | tinuation of his ¢ Idyl,’ he is requefted to do it 


immediately, 

Has the ‘ Carerer’ removed his quarters ? 
or ishe weary of being a Uiterary confectioner ? 

A. H.’s ftyle is truly Della Crufcan. No 
one could have been more happy in the ufe of 
We ex- 
pect his next produétion will be ornamented with 
‘ green-fac’d anger, yellow pain, fpeckled [ympa- 
thy,’ &c. &e. 

We have long expeéted to hear from ‘ Die- 
Has he forgotten us? or does his pro- 


From the time that | mariners, meliorate the paffions, and render ! 
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Mr. Law, the celebrated Teacher of vocal 


mufic is now inftrutting in this vicinity, 





Eight or ten more young ladies can be ad. 
mitted into the Ladies’ School in this place, if 
application is made before the third Monday in 
June, after which time none will be received. 
Board: may be obtained for one dollar and fifty 
cents a week. 





Several complaints have been receatly made, 
that diftant fubferibers do not regularly receive 
the numbers of the Tasrer. We know not 
the caufe. They are, immediately after being 
freed from prefs, enclofed, directed to fubfcrib- 
ers, and fent to the Poft-Office. And is it 
probable that any Poftmafter would detain 
them ? 

The fcholar, fays Ganganelli, fhould fo ar- 
range his affairsas to leave off, till another 
time, when he finds himfelf no longer inclined 
to ftudy. He fhould not labor like the ox that 
is yoked to the plough, nor like the mercenary, 
who is paid by the der. 


ORDAINED, 
At Windfor, (Ver.) on Wednefday laft, the 
Rev. Mr. Fow.er. 





MARRIED, 

In London, the Earl of Ormford, to Mifs 
Clarke, daughter of Price Clarke, Efq. This 
Lady who is only fixteen, has a fortune of Eigh- 
ty Thoufand Pounds in Cafp, and a clear Efiate 
of Eighteen Thoufand Pounds per-annum ! 

In Shirley, Dr. Amos Parker, of Bofton, to 


Mifs Elizabeth Whitney, daughter of the Rey, 


Phinehas Whitney. 

In Bolton, Mr. Samuel Clark, to Mifs Re- 
becca P. Hull, daughter of Gov. Hull, of the 
Michigan Territory. . | 





ReflcBions in a Burying Ground. 

HERE is the laft ftage of life’s journey ; 
the collective rendezvous of fuffering mortals. . 
Here is a fafe retreat from the barbed thafts of 
malice, from pointed perils, and from mifery’s 
rod. Here, after noble and ignoble views, af- 
ter purfuing every flattering objedt, we find the 
iffue of them all. Here from fervile-bondage 
and oppreflion’s iron hand, refts the wretched 
flave. Here he forgets his galling chain, and 
with his lordly tyrant fleeps equally accommo- 
dated. Here moulder together the oppreffor 
and the injured, the heal faving and the ri- 
otous profufe. Here proftrate in duft lay the 
degraded relicks of foating mortals! Ought 
we not then to reflect on the tranfient vifion of 
terreftrial greatnefs, and prepare to pay the 
momeatary loan of heaven’s great tender ? 


Ww 
DIED, 

In England, Lord George Lenox ; the Earl 
of Chatham fucceeds him as Governor of Ply- 
mouth. Jacob Bryant, Efq. aged 89, author 
of the immortal works on mythology. 

In Prufhia, the Queen Dowager of Pruffia, 


_ aged 84. 


In Kentucky, Mr. Mofes M. Fitk, who grad. 
uated at Darmouth College in 1802. 
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— 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


SPRING. 


LO, Spring returns with all her beaut’ous train, 
The happy parent of a thoufand joys ; 

To trace the charms which cheer th’ extended 

plain, [ploys. 

Each, with delight, the pleafing hour em- 


As ftera-ey’d winter flies with quick’ning pace, 
Fair Nature’s icenes engage the wond’ring 
view ; 
The vocal throng with all their wonted grace, 
Their cheerful ftrains in unifon renew. 


The fwain, exulting in the happy change, 
Views the dark ftreams which purett pleaf- 
ures bring ; 
And a// enraptur’d as thro’ the fields they range, 
With tranfport, hail, the {weet mar of Spring. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


' Mr. Ortanvo,' 


If you think the following lines worthy, you have 
liberty to infert them in the * Literary oy : 
HILO. 


BRIGHT Phebus from the torrid zone, 
Approaching, lengthens out the day ; 

And grants from his pops throne, 
To torpid life, the genial ray. 


Rude Boreas, with his fields of froft, 


Recedes from ev’ry hill and plain ; 
= Where late all vital powers were loft, 
Thofe vital powers revive again. 


Come genial warmth, come joyful fhowers, 
Enrobe our clime in vernal green ; 
Thro’ ev’ry vale call up the flowers, 
' And let each fruitful herb be feen. 


Give us the tuneful birds of morn, 

And thofe that chaunt the evening lay ; 
While the blue pillar’d clouds adorn 

The tkies, where vivid lightnings play. 


Give us the fplendid evening bow, 
The feal of Noah’s ancient flood, 
And let the gentle zephyrs blow, 
While flow’ry fields their fragrance fhed. 


Amid this fcene of pure delight, 
Let Stella in the vale appear ; 

Whofe charms much more allure the fight, 
Than all the bloffoms of the year. 


0 for an artift then, to draw, 
For me, the landfcape where fhe roves ; 
That, when perplex’d with life’s employ, 
My mind may view her in the groves. 


A SCRAP. 
RELIGION has a balm for ev’ry woe ; 
It heals the wounds, that fin infliés ; 
It points the foul to pleafures here below, 
Aad heav’n and endlefs blif prodiéts. 








From the French of Monfieur Da Secvr. 
BY GEORGE DYER. 


THINK not, tho’ gaily flows the lay, 
Too meanly of the tuneful Art ; 

Song claims the right to flirt and play, 
Nor lefs can act the moral’s part. 


Mirth, tho’ it fprightly trips along, 
The weighter truth fhall lift to light ; 
And hence I learn to reverence Song, 
While till its milder charms delight. 


The Samian Prince, that Prince fevere, 
His people rul’d with iron hand. 

Great was his power, and great their fear, 
None durft refift the dread command. 


Anacreon charm’d the tyrant down, 
And touch’d his heart, and wak’d defire, 
Such force-have tender numbers fhewn, 
And hence I love the tender Lyre. 


The rofe, ere yet its leaves unfold, 

Requires the Sun’s enlivening ray ;— 
And, would you warm the heart when cold ? 
Then wake the Love infpiring lay. 


Ah ! little aids the profe told tale, 

Deck’din no charm, nor warm with fire— 
But Love in verfe, fhail feldom fail, 

And therefore will I blefs the Lyre. 


| Behold the man of dauntlefs brow, 


Who knows no meafure in his crimes ; 
To ftoic rules he fcorns to bow, 
He dreads no cenfor of the times. 


But ridicule, fhould it reprove, 
Infliéts the long remember’d fmart, 
And hence the darts of verfe I love, 
For they can reach the guilty heart. 


When griefs and cares perplext my breaft, 
To books I ran to feek relief : 

But Prato could aot yield me reft, 
And Seneca brought no relief. 


More, Prror, one fweet rhyme of thine, 
Than all the feven old fages pleafe :— 

Still then thy playful Song be mine ; 
For Song the troubled foul fhali eafe. 


Part of Tickerz’s Poem, on the death of Mr. Ap- 
Dison, dedicated to the Earl of Warwick. 


IF dam we long, the drooping Mufe hath 
ay’d, 

And left her debt to Addifon unpaid, 

Blame not her filence, Warwick, but bemoan, 

And judge, oh judge, my bofom by your own. 

What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 

Slow comes the verfe that real woe infpires : 

Grief unaffected fuits but ill with art, 





Or ay numbers with a bleeding heart. 
Can I forget the difmal night that gave 
My foul’s beft part for ever to the grave ! 





How filent did his old ecompaniens tread, 

By midnight lamps, the manfions of the dead, 

Thro’ breathing ftatues, then unheeded things, 

Thro’ rows of warriors, and through walks of 
kings ; 

What awe th the flow folemn knell infpire ; 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir ; 

The duties by the lawn-rob’d prelate pay’d ; 

And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d! 

While fpeechleis o’er thy clofing grave we 

bend, 

Accept thefe tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone for ever ! take this long adieu ; 

And fleep in peace, next thy lov’d Montague. 

To ftrew frefh laurels, let the tafk be mine, 

A frequent pilgrim, at thy facred fhrine ; 

Mine with true fighs thy abfence to bemoan, 

And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ftone. 

If e’er from me thy lov’d memorial part, 

May thame afflict this alienated heart ; 

Of thee forgetful if I form a fong, 

My lyre be broken, and untun’d my tongue, 

My grief be doubled from thy image free, 

And mirth a torment, unchattis’d by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aifles alone, 

Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the walls where fpeaking marbles fhow 

What worthies form the hallow’d mould be- 

low ; [held ; 

Proud names, who once the reins of empire 

In arms who triumph’d ; or in arts excell’d : 

Chiefs, grac’d with {cars,and prodigal of blood; 

Stern patriots, who for facred freedom ftood ; 

Juft men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 

And faints who taught, and led, the way to 
heaven ; 

Ne’er to thefe chambers, where the mighty reft, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler gueft ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of blifs convey’d 

A fairer {pirit or more welcome fhade. 


EPITAPH 
FAVOURITE LAP-DOG. 


By Dr. Perfed. 


UNDERNEATH this bending briar, 
Interr’d by neither Prieft nor Friar, 
Repofeth honeft Tim, 
Wrapt up in everlafting fleep ; 
Melpomene, thou ne’er canft weep 
A worthier cur than him. 


No fins had Tim of any fort ; 

His virtues might have grac’d a court ; 
He liv’d Matilda’s pride : 

And never fill’d with tears her eye, 

Or caus’d her lovely breaft to figh, 
Alas ! but when he died. 


ANECDOTE. 

MR. Colt, fuperintendant of the canal at 
Fort Stanwix, being provoked at an Trifhman, 
gave him a fturdy kick. * By St. Patrick, 
retorted the Hibernian, if you kick fo while 
you are a Colt, what will you do, when yor 
become a Horfe ? 





ON A 
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anover, (N.H.) May 29, 1805. 
Publifhed every other Wepnespar, 
By fA, Davts. 





» 1 Dol. per annum—so Cte. advane. 





